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- Memorabilia. 


B the Antiquaries Journel for January we 
were particularly interested in a paper by 
Mr. W. L. Hildburgh on a type of Spanish 
altar ornament. ‘‘ Ornament,’’ we think, is 
hardly the right word for it, since it is de- 
signed for definite use: it is a stand bearing 
a rectangular plate on which the words of 
consecration at the celebration of the Mass 
are engraved—the equivalent of our altar- 
cards which have been extended to contain 
much more than the words of consecration. 
Three of these sacra, as they were called in 
Spanish, are illustrated. The first in general 
design belongs to the Spanish art of the six- 
teenth century, though the lettering would 
seem to take us on to the early seventeenth—a 
rectangular silver plate within a moulded 
frame decorated with scrolls, and fixed upon 
a baluster-like stem rising from a base of 
two shallow circular tiers. This came from 
Valladolid. The other consists of a plaque 
of rock crystal inscribed with the same words, 
and bearing also heraldic and floral decora- 
tions, set in a narrow decorated frame of 
gilded iron, supported on the head of a fan- 
tastic beast, also of rock crystal, which stands 
on a base of gilded bronze. The writer has sev- 
eral other such objects to describe, but, with 
one doubtful exception, they are not earlier 
than the sixteenth century. The ecclesiasti- 
eal authorities were always strict in insist- 
ing that a celebrant should not trust to his 
memory for the sacred formulae which he 
had to recite with absolute exactitude. Yet 
‘the turning the leaves of a missal was 
obviously inconvenient, and it seems curious 
that provision for altar-cards was not earlier 
made. There seems reason, however, to believe 
that they came actually into use before eccle- 
siastical regulations concerning them were 





it somewhat difficult to believe that the sacra 
started by being an ornament. 

Under ‘ Notes’ will be found descriptions 
of two domestic wall-paintings given by the 
Rev. G. Montagu Benton, F.S.A. Both are 
in Suffolk, the one at Newton (this is dated 
— 1623; and dating on such paintings is 
rare); the other at Polstead. The former 
pictures the history of Samson and the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen; the latter, which is 
earlier work, is an unusually fine example of 
luxuriant conventional Renaissance orna- 
ment with figures and animals in the midst 
of foliage, the whole executed in black upon 
white plaster. ' 


UT for Mr. Frow, station-master at 
Wickenby, Lincs. ‘‘thé honey-bee—in 

the Old World at any rate—might have 
become extinct.’’ Our readers will guess that 
we are quoting from Mr. John Crompton and 
from Blackwood’s Magazine. Mr. Crompton 
contributes to the February number a paper 
entitled ‘ The Sick Bee,’ which is one of the 
best of his contributions on Bees. The most 
dreaded of bee-diseases is an infection of a 
mite Acarapus woodi. The mite was dis- 
covered by Dr. Rennie of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. It was Mr. Frow who—where scientists 
had failed—discovered the remedy, announced 
the discovery in a bee journal of 1927, and 
published also the prescription—free, gratis 
and for nothing, when he might have made a 
fortune by it. The mixture, we are told, in- 
cluded petrol, nitro-benzine and saffrol oil. 
Advice was given regarding the proper dose— 
but a number of people, thinking to make 
sure, doubled this and thereby killed their 
bees. Wrath and scorn were poured out on 
Mr. Frow. But there arose a third discoverer 
to save the bees, a private beekeeper, Colonel 
Holsworth of Devonshire, who ascertained the 
correct dosage and demonstrated that the cure 
was in fact a cure once it was accurately 
applied. There is a narrow margin of dif- 
ference in susceptibility to the fumes from 
the mixture between bee and mite, and, for- . 
tunately, the mite is a little more susceptible. 
Acarina, as the disease is called, was already 
appearing on the Continent; it spreads with 
great rapidity; science, after prolonged 
research, had declared there was no cure for 
it. ‘So the world owes a great debt to Mr. 


Fro 
THE following, somewhat abridged, quota- 
tion from the ‘ Chronicle’ for February 











in force, and that sacra such as are here 


described were the precursors of the middle | 


card of the present arrangement. We find 





of the Annual Register, 1791, may be of 
interest : 


' 99d... Amongst the prisoners convicted of 
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felonies was John Belville, for stealing at 
Buckingham-house a pair of silver snuffers and 
stand, and two candlestick nozzles, the property 
of his majesty.—Miss Eliza Goter, a female 
companion to Miss Burney, who had apart- 
ments in Buckingham-house, and attends upon 
the person of the Queen, was the first witness 
called; and she proved that on the evening 
of the 24th of January she left this property in 
the anti-chamber, near to the queen’s dressing 
room, when she retired to rest in Miss Burney’s 
bed-chamber, where she slept. She also proved, 
that the prisoner at the bar, who was a Ger- 
man, had about four years ago lived as 
footman to Miss Burney . [A foot- 
man proved that the property was gone 
the next morning, and a pawnbroker proved 
that the prisoner had offered bits of the silver 
to 088 YH poner aroused his suspicions so that 
he had delivered the man into custody]. Mr. 
Williams, the gentleman of her majesty’s silver 
scullery, was called to identify the property ; 
and it was also proved that Buckingham-palace 
was the dwelling-house of the King. The 
prisoner in his defence candidly confessed the 
fact; and stated that he had been brought from 
Germany by a nobleman and recommended by 
him to the service of Miss Burney; but that he 
soon found himself the object of a secret and 
unmerited enmity to the other servants in the 
royal palace; and in consequence of their silent 
slander, was soon afterwards dismissed; that 
he was reduced to extreme misery and distress, 
a foreigner in a foreign land, without friends, 
money or credit; that this situation had 
afflicted him with occasional distraction of 
mind; that urged by necessity and in a moment 
when he was lost to all recollection he com- 
mitted the fact. He had only to trust to the 
mercy of the jury, and to the favourable 
recommendation of Miss Burney, to whom, he 
said, he had written several letters on the 
subject; promising, that in case they would 
excuse him this time he would endeavour to 
raise a little money among his own country- 
men and turn his back on England for the 
remainder of his days... The jury found him 
guilty of stealing to the value of thirty-nine 
shillings. 

One cannot believe that Belville was the 
true name of this German. ‘It is remarkable 
that he should have combined parts of the 
surnames of Evelina (Belmont) and her 
* Orville. Perhaps he was a _ reader of 
* Evelina.’ 

Under the 28th of the month is note 
of how Benjamin Kemp Esqre., breaking up 
an old ship (a Spaniard, which, when taken, 
had the greatest part of her crew killed) dis- 
covered in her three ingots of gold of consider- 
able weight which he immediately sent up to 
the Bullion Office under a strong guard of 
ship-breakers. Several smaller ingots having 


afterwards been found it was surmised that 
Mr. Kemp’s fortune was increased by between 


£25,000 and £30,000. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ARMORIAL CONVEYANCING, 


[‘ “N. and Q.’ at clxxvii., clxxviii. and 

clxxix., the writer examined armorial 
conveyancing (this is the Scottish legal 
term for all deeds regarding real estate) in 
closer detail than had _ hitherto been 
attempted. Offprints of these articles, bound 
and indexed (for professional reference), 
have, under the title ‘ Albany’s Observations 
on Armorial Conveyancing’ been placed in 
the Court of the Lord Lyon, the National 
Library of Scotland, and the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh, for the convenience of lawyers, 
and others are being sent to H.M. College of 
Arms and the British Museum.1 

Even this provisional examination illus- 
trates the survival in heraldry of much early 
feudal conveyancing, and throws fresh light 
on family succession in the nobilitas minor as 
related to tribe-feudalism.2 A few supple- 
mentary comments seem useful in correlating 
these articles, 

The first paper explained the structure of 
the ‘‘armorial family’’ in England; the 
analogy of the armorial-fief to the ancient 
fief-annoblissant ; and the fact that arms are 
simply incorporeal heritage? as already indi- 
cated in ‘Scots Heraldry,’ p. 15; and in 
Edmondson’s ‘ Complete Body of Heraldry,’ 

. 00. 

' Arms might in a sense seem to differ from 
land, as being ‘‘ expandible,’”’ or rather the 
basis for sahinand appanage-coats: but 





1 Also ‘The Law of Succession in Ensigns 
Armorial,’ (Green and Son), a recension of 
‘Scots Heraldy,’ ch. xv. : ; 

2 One must not confuse legal Feudalism with 
the popular bogy of English politicians based 
on (a) the fourteenth-century “ Free Com- 
panies ” in France—“ free” in that they were 
untrammelled by feudal contract or law; (b) 
the noblesse dorée of Versailles—deliberately 
fostered to smash the old noblesse champétre. 
For Scottish feudalism see ‘Tartans of the 
Clans and Families of Scotland,’ 1938 introduc. 
and op. cit.; Juridical Review September 1940 
p. 196 and cf. Lady Strachey. ‘ Memoirs of @ 
Highland Lady,’ pp. 27, 62, 81, 187, 274. 

3°N. and Q.’ Sept. 2 and 9. 1939. In early 
times the Laws of Arms were the same in 
England and Scotland. (‘Heraldry in Scot- 
land,’ p. 131). 

4°N and Q! ibid. pp. 166, 188. Obs. 4, 14, 64. 
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“differenced arms are different arms’’5 or 
“in a manner a new coat,’’® and until the 
nineteenth century cadet matriculations were 
framed patent-wise, commencing ‘To All & 
Sundry’’? since a new estate is consti- 
tuted; though cadets of an _ armorial 
mansionata have always got their armorial 
appanage-fiefs (the original arms with a 
“congruent difference ’’) at reduced fees. An 
armiger, or cadet (other than a bastard), may 
get arms in some different character, for in 
Scotland, as on the Continent, a person may 
inherit or hold several different coats with 
various destinations.8 

Whilst Heraldry did ‘‘ begin and grow 
with the Feudal Law’’? it was in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries that the Law 
of Arms was brought into shape; hence a dis- 
tinction between heraldic practice in England 
and Scotland. 

In England Quia Emptores unintention- 
ally broke up the feudal system, and the old 
feudal barony by tenure was superseded by 
the quasi-feudal barony by writ, or ‘‘ barony 
in fee ’’; so it was to this—the contemporary 
quasi-feudal nobiliary structure—that Eng- 
lish arms became analagous, developing on 
the basis of equal-coheirship, abeyance, and 
determination by the crown.10 Nevertheless 
early decisions in the Law of Arms, e.g. Grey 
v. Hastings, 1408, simply applied the English 
rules of descent of feudal real estate, which, 
until after Quia Emptores, had presented no 
difficulties, 

The law did not fit the new conditions. and 
there was no new law to apply, nor was there 
likely to be, for the king was the fountain of 
honour and was a law unto himself. (‘ Com- 
plete Peerage ’ iv. p. 678). 


In Seotland, Feudalism remained the basis 





5 1920 S.C. p. 801. Quarterings however are 
frequently mot differences, but cumulatio 
armorum, and a rematriculation marshalling 
these constitutes an armorial fief analogous to 
the feudal dominium (uniting several baronies 
or freeholds in one unit without affecting the 
identity and continuity of the integral parts) 
anglice an “ honour ” cf. ““ Waverley-Honour ” 

. ©. Dickinson, ‘Court Book of Barony of 
Carnwath,’ pp, xxxvii., n.5, 1. n.3). 
.- Nisbet ‘System of Heraldry,’ i., p. 172, line 


7 ‘Law of Succession in Ensigns Armorial,’ 
%; Obs. p. 84; ‘N. and Q.’ Nov. 2, 1940, p. 311. 
8 ‘Scots Heraldry,’ p. 77; ‘Tartans &c.’ p. 
3, n. 2, re. Seaforth, cf. Obs. 37, n. 4. 
Works, ii. p. 576. 
10 Obs. p. 4, 6, 10; ‘N. and Q.’ Sept. 2 and 
9, 1939, pp. 166, 186. 
Obs. pp. 9, 14; 


‘Complete Guide to 
Heraldry,’ 333. 


of all heritable succession, and incorporated 
most of the earlier customs. Scottish jurists 
also found no difficulty in applying the 
feudal principles to incorporeal sae fl of 
every description. Even Fox-Davies noticed 
that arms “have a territorial limitation ”’ 
which “still finds a certain amount of 
acceptance in Scottish Heraldry’ and 
accordingly arms are found, both in heraldic 
practice, and in connection with business 
matters such as armorial monuments, the 
church seat,!4 and family seal, devolving on 
the same principles as the feudal barony, and 
it is in relation to barons and freeholders 
that arms are first noticed in Scots Statute 
law (1430, c. 21). 

Development of Armorial law was thus in 
both realms related to the tenurial fief- 
annoblissant whereof arms themselves became 
treated as one variety, as incorporeal feudal 
property.15 

In explaining the English development I 
dealt in some detail with the association of 
Name and Arms, more particularly in Eng- 
land where there is property in name.J6 In 
English ‘‘ marshalling,’ the 1st quarter is 
termed the ‘‘ pro-nominal quarter’”’ whether 
it bears paternal arms or not.17 

Both in England and Scotland, however, 
the earliest ‘‘ noble names’’ were normally 
those of the nobles-terres of the vassel, and 
most nobles were ‘‘named from their 
lands.’’18 Down to the fifteenth century one 
finds even in England, little association of 
name with arms; they descended with ‘‘ the 
blood ’’ as property, like other feudal heritage 








12 ‘Law of Succ. in Ens. Arm.’ p. 33 n. 1: 
Bell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 8rd ed. s.v. ‘ Heirship 
Moveables.’ 

13 Obs. 12-14 and 61-66, s.v. ‘Nature of 
Armorial Quarterings,’ ‘N. and Q.’ May 25, 
1940, p. 365. 

14 Even in England there have been two 
attitudes: viz. that name is matter of (a) 
property and subject to Royal control, (b) 
repute and assumption. The distinction is 
evidently between nobiliary names and ordinary 
names, (cf. Obs. 21 n. 5). In any case it was 
laid down in Cowley v. Cowley 1901 A.C. 450 
that name pertains to the Law of Arms not to 
Ordinary Courts of law. 

15 Obs. p. 4. 

16 Mackenzie ‘ Works,’ ii., 615; 
‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 365. 

17 J. Forbes Leslie, ‘ Irvines of Drum,’ p. 141. 
In official terminology, as elsewhere, we find 
the territorial style; eg. “the Family of 
Caldwell ” (Lyon Reg. i, 122); “ Houses of Cap- 
rington and Prestonveld ” (ib. iii., 71). 

18 “ Works,” ii., p. 615; and many other 
purposes. 


Stevenson. 
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and were transferred feudally, irrespective of 
name.. It was the fief-name, not any personal 
surname we first find associated with arms by 
incidental reference, e.g. in Grey v. Hastings. 
One must always remember that the whole 
basis of mediaeval society turned on the fief. 
Without land, a nation, family, or clan, was 
* broken.’’ 

The Heralds had to keep records of the 
names, arms and tenures (fiefs) of the Crown 
vassals and arriére ban; so the names of the 
noblesse (usually fief-names), along with 
their arms, appeared in heraldic registers, 
and that at a period when the nomen digni- 
tatis was becoming noticeable in nobilitas 
major (peerage), whilst the name of the 
noble-terre (feudal fief) was already matter 
of record. In the development of the barony 
in fee the first peer was not called into 
Parliament by any nomen dignitatis, but his 
successors were summoned in a_ barony 
““named ”’ from his description in the initial 
summons. In England the ‘“‘name”’ re- 
corded along with the arms evidently came to 
be regarded as a nomen dignitatis of nobili- 
tas minor, which was both useful and gratify- 
ing to armigeri. 

In Scotland the old feudal practice sub- 
sisted, the estate-name figuring prominently, 
personal nomenclature remaining subsidiary 
(as regards the Highlands, virtually non- 
existent), until the eighteenth century, i.e. 
surnames retained the character of ‘‘ descrip- 
tions.”” In the Lowlands, and amongst all 
the leading families, the ‘‘surname’”’ was 
essentially the ‘‘ title’? and had a feudal or 
quaisi-feuda] basis. The fief-name and style 
“Laird of A’’ were the normal name or style 
and so late as 1748 a Bill of Treason against 
‘‘Irvine of Drum’”’ failed as no witnesses 
would swear to him as such, but only 
“knew”? the panel as ‘‘ Drum” or “ Laird 
of Drum.’’19 In France likewise, the last 
or surnom terrien was, and is, that ordinarily 
used, and often changed, especially amongst 
cadets. Accordingly Sir G. Mackenzie re- 





19 The Certificate is now liable to a 15s, fee 
under 1867 ¢. 17, Sch. B. whilst anyone, armi- 
gerous or not, may “add to or alter” their 
surname (Roberston-Durham, 1900 s.c. 127). 
Certificate of Change of Surname, identifying 
the person under the new name, is merely 
recorded in the Lyon Court Books, but if the 
person be armigerous, the warrant, like a 
minute affecting title to heritage, is recorded 
(in practice marginally) in the Register of 


Arms, and it is significant that even in changes 
of “ designation ” (even where these have not 
been incorporated in the surname) the warrant 
is so recorded relative to the arms. 








———— 


marks that arms are inter alia%®: ‘to in- 
struct descent by blood” and “they are 
surer marks of consanguinity than the 
surname.’”’ In discussing Gentilhomme de 
Nom et d’Armes at p. 615, he comments that 
““now a Gentleman of Name and Arms is he 
whose name and arms are registered by 
Heraulds.”’ 

That, and his allusion to fief-names, em- 
phasizes the feudal character of these names 
of nobilitas minor, and that they are in effect 
the description of the armorial fief, from 
which the holder is intituled as a feudal 
noble. The Kings of Arms had jurisdiction 
and machinery?! to effect alteration on the 
record. The arms thus, like any other feudal 
fief, have a “‘name.’’ A freehold, or feudal 
barony, is ‘‘named’”’ by the Crown in. the 
charter of erection, and alterable in a writ of 
progress, and the vassals were called at the 
Sheriffs Head Court by the fief name on 
record. Likewise amongst the noblesse at 
Court, where the records were kept, and 
noblesse ‘‘ known ’”’ by the Officers of Arms 
and by Lyon as H.M. ‘‘ Supreme Officer of 
Honour.”’ 


Cluny-Macpherson’s unsuccessful claim 


in 1672% was based on non-assumption 
of ‘‘the name’ by Macintosh, and 
an evident analogy to the ‘Law of 


Heraldi 
Stevenson.24 


and Descentes’’ italicised by 
Even so, and though the 


| “‘ Clan-Chattan arms ’’ were only borne in 


the 3rd quarter of Macintosh’s shield, Cluny- 
Macpherson was only allowed these arms dif- 
ferenced ‘‘ as a cadent.’’ One notices Macin- 
tosh was carefully recorded as ‘‘ of that Ilk 
alias of Torcastle,’’ the point of this title 
(which Lyon may have associated with the 
arms in dispute), being that Torcastle was 
the caput of the territory inherited with the 





2 cf. “arms of that description” Moir of 
Leckie, M. 15537. : 

Macpherson was setting forth the old 
primitive ‘“‘tribe-name,” assumption of which 
by either spouse on marriage or by an adoptee, 
determined membership of tribe. (H. B. G, 
Westermarck, ‘ History of Human Marriage, 
pp. 110, 111)): These differed somewhat from 
modern surnames, being really not personal, 
but group-names. So far as these tribe-names 
subsisted in Western Europe, and in Scotland, 
they were feudalised and emerged in the fief- 
name, with which last we find arms associated. 

22 ‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 343. 

23 ‘Lyon Reg.’ i., p. 189. nee 

24 W. Fraser, ‘ Earls of Cromartie,’ ii., Pp. 179. 

25‘'The Oll Regime in France,’ pp. 5-7, 73; 
Obs. p. 53; Juridical Review, September 1940, p. 
196, n. 1. 
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heiress. Similarly Lord Lyon Hook-Campbell 
and Lord Royston seem to have regarded sur- 
name as immaterial, in relation to the repre- 
sentation of Macleod of Lewis.26 

I do not minimise the utility and modern 
significance of ‘‘name”’ but the ‘‘ family ” 
envisaged by Heraldic Law is the feudal 
familia or mansionata so well described by 
Brentano,2”. the group (whatever its 
“name”’) related to the fief, and the 
“name’’ of heraldry (which might be, and 
has often been altered at the instance of the 
“representer 23) is the name registered as 
the nomen dignitatis of the armorial fief (i.e. 
the arms) just like the registered name of a 
feudal] barony or freehold. This armorially- 
registered ‘‘ title’? has of course become the 
gentle ‘‘surname’’ of the ‘‘house”’ and 
“family ’’ in the armorial sense, 

Names, and their changes, having, as per- 
taining to genealogy and titles, fallen within 
the jurisdiction of the kings-of-arms (even 
non-nobiliary names being taken cognisance 
of, in Scotland under the 15s. certificate, and 
in England by the deed polls registered in the 
Heralds’ College), and not being ‘‘ property,’’ 
were by Lord President Inglis, as by the Eng- 
lish courts, pronounced outwith the jurisdic- 
tion of ordinary courts of law. 





% In feudal peerage practice af. Earldom of 
Ethie changed to Northesk; Melrose to Had- 
dington. 

2 Forlong, 1880, 7 Rettie, 910. Name is not 
a subject in which lay jurists have distin- 
guished themselves, e.g. modern practice in 
description of married women, Until late- 
eighteenth (in rural Scotland mid-ninteenth) 
century no married woman took her husband’s 
name, though she did take his landed or other 
title (see ‘Scots Heraldry,’ p. 151). In modern 
practice she usually takes it in addition to her 
own (but is under no obligation to do so). If 
she does, she is described as “‘ Mrs. Jean Smith 
or Brown.” In rural Scotland the “ maiden 
name” is still that which is engraved on the 
coffin plate of a married woman. There was 
recently -a gee prance in a legal periodical, of 
the stupidity of writing of a Miss Smith mar- 
ried to three Mr. Smiths, “ Mrs. Jean Smith 
or Smith or Smith or Smith.” It is also 
grossly inaccurate, since the woman never 
changed her name at all. One finds no such 
foolish terminology in old Session Papers, nor 
in Lyon Court, to which the subject of Name 
pertains. The writer adjusted some years ago 
with the Registrar General the exact registra- 
tion procedure in cases where an “ incoming 
husband” takes the wife’s name. For cases 
where they retain independent names see 
Scots Heraldry,’ p, 152. 

% ‘Scots Heraldry,’ pp. 15, 85, 86, 168. For 
Tecension of ch. xv. see ‘Law of Succession 


in Ensigns-Armorial’ (Nat. and Signet Libs.). 





In ‘ Scots Heraldry '29 I indicated not only 
the analogy of arms to heritage, but to 
rematriculation on succession as ‘‘ making u 
title.’’ Further research has fully borne this 
out, as also the Lyon Office unofficial view 
that 1672 c. 47 intended rematriculation, or 
““ revesting,’’50 should take place at each suc- 
cession and the modest 1672 fees facilitated 
this. The higher scale of 1867 c. 17, Sch. B., 
tends to encourage ‘‘ possession on appar- 
ency,’’ but early nineteenth-century patents 
and those now issued®! specify that the arms 
must be “ first severally matyiculated ” for 
the heirs as well as for cadets within the 
remainder. Had the Act intended merely 
one registration of each coat, once and for 
all, the whole system and control would have 
become unworkable ;*5 and the new Lyon 
Register would have become a closed record 
in 1674; from which anyone could “ pick ”’ 
an old matriculation and sport these arms 
as self-styled ‘‘heir.”” But the Act is 
specific ; it established, and has been worked 
as, a continuing record, and it says ‘‘ whoso- 
ever’ and arms are always recorded in the 
name of an individual persona (who is of 
course, then the ‘‘ representer ’’ of that par- 
ticular feudo-armorial house.) The heir, who 
has at least usually different Christian . 

29 ‘ Law of Succ.’ pp. 24, 44; Mise Gen et Her. 
1880, iii4, p. 298, 

30 Cf. Duffus of Claverhouse, Obs. p. 17; ‘N. 
and Q.’ Feb. 1940, p. 75. 

31 The phrase “according to the Laws of 
Arms” often found in  nineteenth-century 
patents follows the words “with due difference” 
and precludes any idea that arms have been 
given as an “ equal fief” (Obs. p. 20, n. 1). 

32 ‘Law of Success, in Ensigns Arm.’ p. 27, 
n. 6, Distinguishing proving “ possession “ 
from proving “ title.” (cf. Stair ii., 3-13) Until 
Lyon has “ approven and confirmed ” any arms 
submitted, “ the arms” are not legally defined 
or a vested estate. The only instance where an 
incidental, and irrelevant, findin suggested a 
(very special) possession as in — title, 
turned out disastrous, and could not be pre 
sented for matriculation, “‘ the arms ” being the 
registered paternal ensigns of another, and a 
ducal family! That sorry tale merits a separate 
article. The “lost grant” is a modern sup- 
position which has received no official sanction 
either in England or Scotland, (Obs. p. 2) would 
be subversive of all heraldic right and order, 
and was, in principle, expressly negatived in 
Cameron of Lochiel v. Cameron of Erracht, 
1792 (Obs. Lyon Reg. i. 567; Obs. p. 3; ‘Law 
of Succession etc.’ p. 27, n. 6). 

33 ‘ Law of Succ. &c.’ p. 17, n. 3; Obs. pp. 7, 
n. 4; 50. Anciently the title was made up to 
celui qui darrein morust vested in the arms, 
—— Review, September 1940, p. 213, fn.; 

bs. ‘p. 13, n. 15). 
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names, must, therefore, when the time comes, 
make up his own title, hence we get an 
armorial ‘‘ progress.’’54 Those conversant 
with old practice know how many landed 
families only made up title to land once in 
several generations unless specially charged to 
enter. In arms it has been the same. 
Although in land ‘‘ apparency’’ has been 
abolished, Heraldry still preserves many in- 
teresting features of mediaeval conveyancing, 
and so is both interesting and instructive to 
conveyancers. In arms, the question is how 
far use ‘‘on apparency”’ is legally admis- 
sible. In heritage the heir had always a 
‘“year and day’’ to consider whether to 
enter, and in lodging claims to arms this duly 
appears in 1672 c. 47, inferring a similar 
latitude to each heir. Beyond this space, if 
the arms are used (one may possess arms and 
not use them),55 assuredly if used on public 
buildings, etc., the heir must be liable to be 
charged to make up the title, by the fiscal, 
who has an interest for the exchequer’s 
matriculation fee. 

In cases where there is no specific destina- 
tion, it would seem Mackenzie’s view was that 
the person vested in the armorial fee was 
thought entitled to nominate the heir 
amongst his descendants* as an alternative 
to proceeding by Resignation. There is 
nothing incongruous in this, there being 
many instances of such power given as re- 
gards lands and dignities. 

Lord Lyon Paul’s statement that inter 
heredes, each case was judged on its merits,>” 
invited the question: ‘‘ Has the decision lain 
with the Crown’s pleasure? ’’58 Such a dis- 
cretion certainly appears in peerage practice 
where reports of committees for privileges 
are, per Lord Chancellor Chelmsford, in the 
Earldom of Wiltes claim, 1869, ‘‘ in no sense 
judgements ’’ nor precedents, and not neces- 
sarily acted on.59 

34 ‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 337, fn. 

35 Obs. 54, ‘Tartans of the Clans and 
Families,’ pp. 39, 40, n. 10. 

36 1920 Session Cases, 776. 

37 ‘ Tartans of the Clans’ &. p. 55, n. 1. 

38 Quoted in G. Burnett ‘Red book of Men- 
teith Reviewed,’ p. 51, fn. 

39 Juridical Review, September 1940, p. 182, 
1; ‘Law of Succ. in Ens. Arm.’ p. 2, n. 2; 
‘Tartans of the Clans &.’ pp. 22, 50, 54. If 
“peerage law” as distinct from the law of 








feudal property be applicable, i.e. the de quo 
is a dignity and not property (in which a | 
minor dignity resides); the House of Lords | 
decision in Lauderdale v. Scrymgeour Wedder- | 
burn cuts off appeals. 


' Succ. in Ens Arm.’ p. 47. 


Whilst our jurists have treated arms as 
analogous to the old feudal nobles-fiefs, and 
not to modern peerages,40 a passage in Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘ Precedency ’ is interesting: 
by our law if the title descend to females by 
the patent, the eldest only can succeed, but if 
it descend not by the patent to heirs-male, then 


the King may admit neither, or either, as he 
pleases.41 


Stair, who was a constitutionalist, does not 
allude to this. Mackenzie was notoriously a 
prerogativist, but Herries 1567,42 may be an 
instance of such discretion. The following 
sentence recognising the feudality of fiefs 
annoblissanta but seeking to distinguish be- 
tween the noble-temre and dignity ‘‘ resident ” 
in it, is suspicious : 

the wife having once a noble fie, she cannot 
forfeit the same by her marriage and there- 
fore she must retain the dignity that is an- 
nexed to it, which is incommunicable to her 
husband because he is not in fie.43 


This is contrary to the historical and legal 
facts of ‘‘ the courtesy of Scotland ”’ and to 
the report to Charles II prior to his son’s 
marriage to the Countess of Buccleuch. It 
represents what the English Court party 
wished and explains the post-Restoration 
grants of life-peerages to husbands of 
peeresses, to discredit and quietly supersede 
the courtesy, which, as Committees have 
subsequently acknowledged, was the Scottish 
law; so Mackenzie’s insinuation that any 
dignity inherent in the fief was uncourtesy- 
able is untenable. 

As regards arms the courtesy has been re 
peatedly recognised, and in marshalling, is 
the whole basis of the ‘‘ inescutcheon’ of 
pretence,’ which follows the practice of 
courtesy of heritage.“ 











40 Mackenzie, ‘ Works’ ii., p. 551, line 41. 

41 ‘Scots Peerage,’ iv., 410-11. 

42 ‘ Works,’ ii., p. 551, line 32. The allusion 
at line 55 to coutume de Champagne 1s to 
ancestry irrespective of heirship, i.e. if either 
parent was noble, the child was noble. It was 
armorially much as if 1672 c, 47 had referred 
to descent from a “brother or sister of the 
family.” The son-and-heir is, of course, not 
a “brother of ”; he is “the (representer, of 
the) family ” in the actual sense “ L’etat c’est 
moi.” Similarly an heretrix is not a * sister 
of the family ”: she is it, it’s “ representer 
(Obs. pp. 60, 67 n. 4). 

43 Inter alia Lord Colonsay’s opinion in Bal- 
four of Burleigh peerage 1867. 

44 Obs. pp. 8, 21; n. 8, 26; n. 22; ‘Law ot 
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These notes are confined to annotating the 
volumes referred to and in no sense a discus- 
sion of armorial succession. 

The existence of a law, par droit de descente 
heritage, analogous to the feudal barony, 
is not necessarily inconsistent with a regal 
“discretion,’’46 for esto there is a law, 
Mackenzie’s party asserted a royal ‘‘dis- 
pensing power,’’ and Richard II, one of the 
prime exponents of chivalry, said ‘‘ the law 
js in the Kings mouth and sometimes in the 
Kings breast.’’ In ‘‘ family’ matters the 
Kings of Scots operated writs equivalent to 
the French letters de cachet, which also 
applied principally to ‘‘ family’ purposes 
(Brentano, op. cit.). James VII would how- 
ever have been wiser to confine his ‘‘royal dis- 
cretion ’’ to the sphere of arms and chivalry, 
to which it appears to have primarily 
belonged. 

Tuomas INNES OF LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


NOTES ON MILTON. 
IV.—MIscELLantous—Continued, 


QENIUS is integrated with character, and 
character with destiny. Inclusive in the 
synthesis, also, is a writer’s art. In the case 
of Milton, this was so especially and in a 
unique respect. The peculiarly vital integra- 
tion of his genius and art accounts for the 
incomparable faculty that he possessed of 
drawing upon literary sources, perfectly 
embodying the thoughts and expressions of 
other writers into his own style. With kin- 


one of many varieties of shield and when 
described, is termed “a shield of a losenge 
form.” Used indiscriminately by both sexes 
(Seton ‘Law and Prac.’ 210, W. St. J. Hope, 
‘Heraldry for Craftsmen’ etc. p. 111); females, 
who have latterly been encouraged to use 
losenges, formerly used the normal shield 
(Seton, p. 208) and have been allotted such so 
late as 1880 (‘Lyon Reg.’ ix. 76) and St. J. 
Hope (p, 122) considers they may use either. 
In official blazon, a losenge is very seldom 
described as such, the rule laid down by Nisbet 
(‘Heraldry,’ vol. 1. p. 13, line 11) being 
“neither the form nor the posture of the shield 
ls ever mentioned.” 

45 Evidence of L’Abbe Delaroche, in Scrope v. 
Grosvenor, p. 97. 


% Diacretion has certainly been asserted by 





suecessive Lord Lyons quoad even succession to 
supporters (‘Law of Succ. in~ Ensigns | 


Armorial,’ p, 20). 


; dred power he employed the conventional 


verse modes in an original, individual 
manner; he adapted them to the ‘‘ free 
musical paragraphs’? (as Masson has 
described them) of ‘ Lycidas,’ to the “ new 
and lofty Measures (‘ Of Reformation . . ey 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ to the superb entrancing 
numbers of the Chorus in ‘Samson Agonistes.’ 

Milton developed both in the energy of his 
genius and the “‘ critical art of composition ”’ 
(‘ The Reason of Church-Government . . . ’) 
throughout his life, dispensing with aid after 
aid: in ‘Paradise Lost’ with rhyme 
(calling it a ‘‘ bondage’’); this involved, 
in differentiation from the blank verse 
of the Mask of ‘Comus,’ the unlockin 
of ‘the cé&ésura, to which I have referr 
already. The se@et was implicit in the 
classical metres, to+ Milton’s absorption 
in which, no doubt, the discovery was so far 
due; but the ability and the skill to manage 
the new organ was due to a great gathering 
of power. In ‘ Paradise Regain’d,’ as John 
Bailey, in his ‘ Milton’ (Home University 
Library), has described, he dispensed with 
imagery—or, at any rate, with all but a 
minimum. In ‘Samson Agonistes’ he dis- 
pensed with regular metre—not, of course, 
with poetical as distinguished from prose- 
rhythm, in the manner of the hybrid, vers 
libre. 

The great accession of Milton’s poetical 
power was due to emotional forces generated, 
under discipline, during his polemical course. 
It was, accordingly, a compound of genius, 
character, and destiny. 


Miltonic sublimity has a _ hardening; 
Dickensian humanism, a softening effect. 
Cp. Blake’s saying, ‘‘‘ Damn’ braces; 
‘Bless’ relaxes.’’’ Satire is related to 
sublimity, humour to humanism. In Milton, 
satire predominated over humour. 


A man of pure and superhuman genius, 
presumably, would be exempt from falling in 
love. His emotional faculty would be immune 
from refracting sentiment, and translated 
into universal feeling. Milton possessed 
abnormal genius, but his vision was not clear, 
since he was subject to intensive idealisations 
such as distracted his view. He was enam- 
oured of abstractions: Love, Goodness, 
Liberty, Knowledge, Patriotism. 

With Patriotism, a local abstraction, how- 
ever, he became disillusioned ; for, as he com- 
plained to a correspondent, his country, after 
captivating him with her fair-sounding name, 
had, as it were, almost left him without a 
country. In fact, patriotism had become as 
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a rag in the wind, and politics as a broken 
stick. He was beyond the ruined fabric of 
his illusions, liberated by despair. Blind 
from within and from without to the fickle, 
vain world, he had become as an idealist, in 
the sense of Blake’s counsel to the demented 
Cowper, ‘‘ completely mad.’’ The time had 
arrived, he asserted, to avert his eyes from 
external events, and he did so effectually. In 
that complete and tragical involution, he 
became as feeble as a little child, ‘‘ perfected 
by weakness,”’ as, long before, he had written 
in the Cambridge Album Amicorum. At the 
same time he had become, in De Quincey’s 
memorable description, ‘‘Not a writer 
amongt writers, not a poet amongt poets, but 
a Power amongt Powers.’” _ 

The chariot-drive of Christ in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ Book VI., is a re-presentation of the 
passage in Milton’s Smectymnuan apology in 
which ‘‘ Zeale ’’ in his meteor-drawn chariot 
drives o’r prelates. 

Milton was a ‘‘ Man of destiny ”’; 
paradoxically, is always a free agent. 


EK. H. Visrak. 


who, 


ILESIA AND PRUSSIA, 1741.—Having 
regard to the position in Europe, it 
appears to me that the following extract from 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal of the 8th inst. 
is worthy of permanent preservation in 
‘N. and Q,’ 
200 Years Ago. 


From the “ Weekly Worcester Journal,” 
January 30 to February 6, 1741. 


Extract of a Letter from The Hague—The 
Attention of every Body here, as well as else- 
where, is turned towards Silesia: The more 
narrowly People canvass that Affair, the less 
they comprehend of it. The King of Prussia 
continues to profess his good Intentions, and 
that he is the greatest Friend to the Queen of 
Hungary, and at the same time appropriates 
to himself the Revenues of Silesia, causes all 
Acts of Sovereignty to be executed in his Name, 
and puts his Arms up in all Places where the 
late Emperor’s were ix'd. He every Day aug- 
ments his Troops in this Province, and takes 
one after another the Places thereof, still pro- 
testing that he has no Intention of injuring 
the House of Austria. 


W. H. QuarRELt. 


‘HAUCER IN FICTION.—In vol. iv. of 
the periodical Brother Jonathan (New 
York, 1843) appears a short story entitled 
‘ Herne the Hunter.’ Chaucer is a character 
in this story. The scene is laid in the neigh- 








= 


bourhood of Windsor Castle about the year 


1369. Here is the section introducing the 
poet : 
. .. the place was not totally unoccupied, for, 


to his annoyance, he observed a quaint-looking 
man sitting on the trunk of a tree, talking 
with great rapidity, and anon writing down 
some few lines on his tablet with a leaden 
plummet. On a nearer and more earnest in- 
spection, Walter found him to be a man ot 
about the middle age, rather inclined to cor- 
pulency, but of a good figure . His cheek and 
hand were fair as a lady’s, and his sandy hair 
fell from beneath his black velvet cap over a 
coloured raiment, which was fastened round 
his waist by a band of the same tint. Although 
he could not but have seen Walter approach, 
he took no notice, but continued talking and 
writing, sometimes interrupting himself with 
expressions of joy, as if something had pleased 
him, The huntsman thought it strange, to see 
him thus labouring to no seeming purpose; and 
drawing a little nearer, although in no humour 
for conversation, he asked the stranger what 
the hour might be, adding he supposed a love 
of nature brought him out thus early. The 
other lifted up his head, and stared vacantly 
at him for a few seconds, and then broke off 
into the following. * 


Thereafter follows a four-line quotation or 
paraphrase from the ‘Legend of Good 
Women.’ The poet is pictured as a man of 
peace, slow to be moved to action, but an 
excellent fighter in the interest of a good 
cause. After breaking. up a duel, Chaucer 
addresses one of the combatants as follows: 

I am pleased at your compliance with my 
wishes, and, if ever you want a favour at court, 
call at the castle lodge, and there Geoffrey 
Chaucer will do what he can for you. 


Then follows this: ‘‘ And then, for the first 
time, Walter discovered that he had been 
speaking to the ‘‘ Father of English Poetry,” 
whose fame was ringing all over Britain.” 

I have been unable to discover the author 
of this story. 

Eston Everett ERIcson. 

The University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill. 


“MDWARD NASH, DESCENDANT OF 
SHAKESPEARE.’’—Everything about 
the Bard is of such interest that ie 
there is room in a corner of ‘ N. and Q.’ to 
record an inscription by David Stewart, 11th 
Earl of Buchan in a copy of his ‘ Anonymous 
and Fugitive Essays,’ Edinburgh, 1812: “ To 
Edward Nash Esqr., a descendant of the 
immortal Shakespeare,” given in Catalogue 
96 of Messrs. Davis & Orioli, item 11. 
OLYBRIUS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


E ORACLE IN ‘THE WINTER’S 

TALE.’—A Shakespearean commentator, 
whose name unfortunately I did not note and 
am unable to trace, pointed out that when 
Cleomenes and Dion are sworn as to the 
genuineness of the document they bring from 
the Oracle of Delphi, the words are almost 
identical with those used by the Lord Chan- 
cellor when an officer presents at the Bar of 
the House of Lords the copy of a record of a 
Court of Justice.’ What are the words used 
at this ceremony ? R. L. Eacte. 


HUFFLING WITH THE LEFT HAND. 
—An old lady, who sometimes made up a 
four at bridge at a house I used to visit, was 
always annoyed with me, when I was her 
artner, because I shuffled the pack with my 
lett hand. ‘‘ That’ll bring us bad luck,’’ she 
reprovingly declared. I don’t know whether 
her preference for right-hand shuffling is 
usual with the more superstitious card- 
players. Actually she played so badly that 
not even the most generous measure of Dame 
Fortune’s favour, secured by either the left or 
the right hand, could prevent her failing, in 
nearly every case, from making her contract. 
In Wilkie Collins’ ‘The Dream Woman’ 
the left is declared to be the lucky hand. 
Mrs. Chance, who tells fortunes by cards, 
shuffles with her left hand and says that the 
pack should be cut with that hand, too. 
“Wi’ yer left hand, Francie,’’ she says, 
“mind that! Pet yer trust in Proavidence— 
_ dinna forget that yer luck’s in yer left 
and!” 

I should be interested to know which hand 
is considered the more lucky among those who 
attach importance to these matters and how 
the superstition arose. H. G. L. K. 





AINTING OF LEATHERHEAD, 
SURREY.—I have recently acquired a 
painting with the following inscription at the 
back. “ The old inn of the Running Horse, 
at Leatherhead, and the bridge. The picture 
over the window is of an old woman written 
on it Elynor Rummyns liveth here, 1520.”’ 
I should be glad of any information as to 
the picture. Does it, and does the inn, still 


exist ? P. D. M. 


ren ACCENTS.——In the review of ‘ The 
_ Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature’ it is noted at ante p. 90 that 


‘ 





where there is occasion to print Greek 
the usual accents are discarded in this 
work. I should be very glad to learn what 
is the present view of Greek accents and the 
desirability of continuing their use held by 
scholars. As we know, they are not in them- 
selves strictly speaking classical. Moreover, 
they no longer serve the purpose for which 
they were imposed. Have any modern Greek 
texts been printed without them either here 
or abroad? Perhaps some classical scholar of 
the United States will tell us what American 
opinion favours on the point. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ QUENTIN 
DURWARD.’—1. In the Introduction, 
Scott speaks of ‘‘the good old knight’s 
Durindarte or two-handed sword.’’” Is this a 
reference to Orlando’s sword Durindana or 
Durandana mentioned in the ‘Chanson de 
Roland.’ 

2. To what do the following passages 
refer ? :— 

(a) ‘‘ Like the inexhaustible hoard of the 
generous Aboulcasem’’ (Intr.). 

(b) ‘‘The tune is lost for ever—unless 
Bishop happens to find the notes, or some 
lark teaches Stephens to warble the air’”’ 
(ch. iv. fin.). 

(c) ‘‘ Sent to him by the Grand Seignior ’’ 
(ch. viii.). 

(d) ‘‘ We cannot, as the footman says in 
the play, recollect the exact nature of the lie 
which the belwethers told the flock’”’ 
(ch. xix.). 

(e) ‘“‘ The Bishop’s Chaplain welcomed the 
stranger with the old college jest of Sero 
venientibus ossa (ch. xix. fin.). 

(f) ‘‘ With a back like old Wallace 
Wight’ (ch. xxxi. init.). 

3. What is the meaning of :— 

(a) ‘‘ Root-house ’’ (Introduction). 

(b) ‘‘ Tasker” (ch. v.). Webster gives (1.) 


‘* taskmaster,’’ (ii.) ‘‘ labourer,’’ as possible 
meanings, 

(c) ‘In which he wore a sullied plume ”’ 
(ch. xv. fin.). 


(d) ‘* Parties of the Marechaussée, as they 
would now be termed ’”’ (ch. xvi.). 


4. In ch. viii. Scott writes: ‘‘ Quentin 
. was surprised to find how differently he 
now construed his deportment ... than he 


had done at their first interview.’’ Is this 
merely careless writing ? 

5. Who was the author of ‘The Miseries 
of Enforced Marriage’ (ch. xi. init.) ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
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~ OR ’’ USED OF THE DEPARTED.— 

One does not, I think, hear this usage 
now on the lips of the best speakers. It 
sounds as if it prevailed chiefly in the nine- 
teenth century, though I believe there are 
instances of it in the eighteenth. Is it 
derived from French, in which pauvre can be 
used as a term of endearment with hardly a 
tincture of pity about it? We use “‘ poor”’ 
and ‘‘ poor old ’’ also in a kindly way, which 
carries, however, more than a touch of superi- 
ority. The Italian povero is used much 
as the French pauvre. But I am not aware 
that in any language the equivalent of 
“poor”? is used quite in our way of the 
departed. 
Pa C. E. H. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKEN. 

—There has recently been found in a 
garden at Bowerdean, High Wycombe—a 
Council housing estate—a small coin which 
looks like a trade token. It is roughly 2 in. 
in diameter. On one side is lettering in a 
circle which reads, ‘‘ Rich Lucas of Wick- 


L 

ham,’’ and has : in the centre. 
1670 

On the other side are the words, ‘‘ Rather 

dead than disloyal,’ with a lion rampant. 

Is anything known of this Richard Lucas, 

and what is the explanation of his motto? 


C. Prxe. 


HE TEMPLARS IN ENGLAND.—The 
late Very Rev. W. H. Hutton, Dean of 
Winchester, writing in the Treasury in 
November 1907 on the Cotswolds states: 
“‘ The history of the Templars in England is 
still to be written. It is one of the great gaps 
in our knowledge of mediaeval life.’ Has 
anything been published in the subsequent 
years to meet this matter? Particulars of 
books, magazine articles or other sources will 

be appreciated. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.8.A. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE COTSWOLDS. 

—I should much welcome notes on this 

subject in view of a possible excursion there 
in the coming summer. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 


ECORDS OF TURNPIKE TRUSTS: 
SPARROW HERNE.—Are there any 
details or records extant concerning the 
names of the long-since defunct turnpike 
trusts that formerly exercised control over 
highway construction and maintenance with- 























in the metropolitan area and its environs? 
Do any accounts or names of officials still guy. 
vive? Within recent years I can remember 
having seen two upright iron bars set at the 
roadside each bearintg the _ inscription 
‘“Sparrow Herne Trust,’’ one located near 
Bushey railway arches, beyond Watford, the 
other, of exactly similar pattern, many mile 
farther.on into the country, at the entrance 
to Tring. These relics I have always judged 
to have marked the limits in either direction 
of a section of the main London-Aylesbury- 
Warwick road, presumably under the juris 
diction and administration of that particular 
body of trustees during the stage-coach era, 

Who was Sparrow Herne? At what points 
along this section of highway were the turn 
pike gates for the collection of road tolls 
situate? As the turnpike trusts appear to 
have been responsible for setting up mile 
stones, it is assumed that the series (of uni- 
form pattern) that stand near Boxmoor, 
King’s Langley, Berkhamsted, etc., were 
erected by this trust. 

It would be interesting to know the names 
of anv trusts that operated much nearer Lon- 
don, for example, on the Edgware, Harrow, 
Bayswater and Knightsbridge to Kensington 
roads. 

Aran B. ANDERSON. 


IRENS AND HOOTERS.—I should be 
much interested to learn when sirens and 
hooters first came into use for ships, and also 
for factories to call up workers to time. Were 
the latter first employed in the north of Eng- 
land? Are the names of inventors or im- 

provers of these things known? 

IGNORAMUS. 


\ OOD AVOIDED BY VERMIN.—In one 

of the replies kindly sent to my enquiry 
about yew-tree wood, Mr. E. W. Swanton 
mentions that it was ‘‘claimed that bugs 
would not approach a bed made of yew- 
wood.’? I have been told the same sort of 
thing of chestnut. I should welcome in 
formation concerning other woods for which 
freedom from vermin is claimed, Is this 
immunity supposed to be due to some odour 
in the wood? Does it include freedom from 
‘* worms ”’ ? 

TEKTON. 


‘“ DASEMENT.’’—1730 is the first date im 

the ‘ N.E.D.’ in the sense of an under 
ground storey, not a cellar, in a house. Was 
it at about that date that basements, as we 
now call them, were first made? If not, by 
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—_ 


what name were these underground storeys 
first called ? 
M. U. H. R. 


~ eee = SCEBUR, '-—ko ‘* Martin ”’ 
in the French name for Kingfisher a 
sort of equivalent to ‘‘ Jack’ in our ‘“‘ jack- 
daw”? Is ‘‘ Martin’’ used in any other 
combinations? Is any other name so used in 
French ? 
Jack Daw. 


“DORTE PIANO.”—We are so used to 

“piano’’ as the name of the familiar 
musical instrument that probably no one is 
now struck with its being a rather stupid one 
—not much better even in its full form 
“piano forte.’’ ‘‘ Forte piano’”’ was the first 
word for the thing. Can anyone tell me how 
long it remained the usual word? Not that it 
is to be preferred. Pa 


ORD FOR MONEY: ‘‘ THE BLUNT.” 

—Could anyone tell me origin of 

this slang word? Was it ever, and when, in 

wide use? I do not remember to have noticed 
it in any very modern writing or speech. 


D. K. 


KS ON ETIQUETTE.—I should be 
grateful for notes oa the most popular 
books concerning etiquette from about 1775 to 
1820—such, for example, as T. Wilson’s 
‘Etiquette of the Ball-Room’ (1811). Are 
there any indications (in letters, diaries, 
novels or records of sales and editions) of how 
far such books were used? To what stratum 
of society would their compilers belong and 
how far would their counsels be trustworthy ? 
Can anyone mention scenes, in novels or plays, 
where following the rules of an etiquette book 
is held up to ridicule? . 
B. C. 


UTHOR WANTED.—In a copy of Coleridge 
which I possess are written some lines; 


“Religion you say would delight you, 
Uncorked by our clerical screw: 

But we know all about God Almighty 
A thousand times better than you.” 


The words “ Tory logic” are written to one 
side; and the initials “'T. C.”’ are under the 
verses, Thinking these initials might be those 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, searched 
throughout his poems, though fruitlessly. Who 
is the author? 


i ARNOLD STERN. 
Wi Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





' of the depth. 


_ Replies. 





ICE-HOUSES. 
(clxxx. 80, 121). 


WELL remember the _ ice-house_ in 

the grounds of the house Barn Elms 
in which my uncle James Murray 
Robertson lived until about 1876 (not the 
historic ‘‘Barn Elms” on the river 
at Hammersmith Bridge which became a 
Country Club). My uncle’s house stood 
then in some 10 to 12 acres of ‘ grounds ”’ 
and the ice-house was one of its ‘‘ appur- 
tenances.’’ I remember it as indistinguish- 
able from a modern anti-aircraft ‘‘ dug-out.’’ 
A few steps led about 4f{t. down into it, and 
earth was piled on top of it to a depth of 
about 6ft., making a semi-underground room 
about 6ft. from floor to roof. Blocks of ice, 
stored in the winter-time, lined the ‘‘ walls ’”’ 
on shelves, and, as I remember it, kept a 
continual store of ice until a renewed frost 
enabled it to be replenished from a lake in 
the grounds. As far as I can remember the 
household were never without ice at any time. 
J. M. Robertson was a director of Baring’s 
Bank and one of the “ pioneers”’ in Ceylon, 
and the founder of the great firm of J. M. 
Robertson & Co. of Colombo. That was in the 
days of coffee estates, before the coffee disease 
exterminated coffee, and “J.M.R. & Co.” 
went, at once, into ‘‘ Cinchona ’’ (Quinine), 
and, when that failed, turned all the J.M.R. 
Estates into tea—which has lasted ever since. 


Epwarp Hrron-Atten. 


I believe ice-houses were quite a usual 
adjunct to large country houses. I recall 
seeing one, now disused, at Penjerrick, near 
Falmouth, the seat of the Fox family. It was 
a deep hole or cellar in the ground covered 
by a low conical roof, thatched thickly with 
turves, and only high enough to admit a small 
door. Where the ice was obtained I do not 
know—imported I expect. I saw an ice-house 
in New York State built above ground, 
covered with a mound of earth, resembling a 
surface air-raid shelter. H. W. D. 


In making a seventeenth-century house 
habitable, we came across an ice-well, acci- 
dentally, in the terraced garden. It was an 
underground brick structure with a domed 
roof and an arched doorway in the side near 
the top. About 20ft. deep and 12ft. wide. 
Much rubbish had fallen in, so I am not sure 
The walls were covered with 
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hard plaster. We put a ladder into it and 
climbed down. Local people told us that ice 
from the pools or river was stored in it and 
food. How it was arranged I do not know, 
for there was no sign of shelves or hooks, I 
fear the present owners have destroyed it as 


of no use. (Mrs.) Atice Parxker. 


ANE AUSTEN: BOTANICAL POINTS 
(clxxx. 117).—Well read in the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, Jane Austen 
might have found the alder in Pope. I have 
not seen Chawton near Alton, where she was 
living when she wrote ‘ Emma,’ but I have 
little doubt that the alder is on view there, in 
the moist land which it prefers. Gilbert 
White notes the breaking out of ‘“ lavants ” 
at Chawton twice. One of the branches of the 
Wey begins here, and on the other, near 
Headley Mill, the alder is conspicuous in the 
hedges, 

It may be urged that ‘‘ coming out’’ refers 
to leaves, and those of the elder are quite 
early in their appearance.: But to me at least 
they have always seemed a dull and unattrac- 
tive green, while the alders supply the 
brightest of the various catkins. 

Further, an inaccuracy in observation has 
been noticed in ‘Emma,’ chap. xliii., where 
an orchard in blossom coincides with ripe 
strawberries. Vv. R. 


LATIN QUOTATIONS FOR IDENTIFI- 
CATION AND TRANSLATION (clxxx. 
98).—The first couplet seems to be a parody 
of some form of the well-known ‘‘ When you 
are at Rome do as Rome does.’”?’ Jeremy 
Taylor gave it 
Cum fueris Romae, Romano vivite more; 
Cum fueris alibi vivito sicut ibi. 

For “ futuris ’’ (as quoted) read fueris. It 
might be a direction to actors, ‘‘ when you are 
in the part of Fortunius (Fortunatus ?) play 
fittingly.”’ 

The second parodies Aeneid, vi., 399, 

Nullae hic insidiace tales; absiste moveri 

(‘‘ here are no such plots; be calmed ’’). 
The parody says ‘‘ here are no such passions ; 
don’t portray them,’’ if movere is right. 

On the third, observe that the poetical word 
scopulus is not used by Cicero: ‘‘ For such 
men are to be shunned, like cliffs’’ at sea. 
The fourth comes from Plautus, ‘ Bacchides,’ 
3, 3, 4, ‘‘ those who rage gently are wiser,”’ 
and the writer adds ‘‘ a quibble of Plautus.”’ 

The last is from Ps.-Virgilian lines on 
the Muses, ‘‘ The comic muse Thalia delights 
in wanton speech ’’; read lascivo:g g. f,, 








ASBESTOS (clxxix. 371). — Dioscorides 

uses dyiavros for a greenish stone like 
asbestos”’ (L. and S.), and doPeoros 
for quick-lime. Pliny, 19, 4, describes it 
among flax fabrics; he had himself geen 
dinner napkins made of it washed cleaney 
than with water by putting them in the fire, 
Funeral shirts for kings were used to separate 
their ashes from those of the pyre. It came 
from sunburnt deserts of India, where awful 
snakes live, and is used to live by burning, 
hard to find, and for its shortness hard to 
weave. When found it is worth as much as 
the finest pearls. Plutarch, De Defectu 
Orac., says the asbestos mines of Carystia 
have but lately been exhausted: ‘‘ I suppose 
that some of you have seen towels, napkins, 
nets, caules, kerchiefs and coifes woven of 
such thread, which would not consume in the 
fire’’ (Holland), with the cheap washing 
method. Philostratus and Hierocles say that 
the Brahmans wear robes made of linen they 
get from the rocks, and again the cheap wash- 
ing. Lithgow’s Travels (1906), 100, 165, 
mentions the Amianten stone of Negropont, 
with details, and of Cyprus. Sir T. Browne, 
‘Pseud. Epid.,’ 3, 14 fin., remarks that 
Pancirollus treats of it in his chapter of 
Linum vivwum—Pliny’s phrase—and gives 
some details. I have a note “ originally in 
Solinus, Polyhistor, vii. ... ‘ ferri color, 


qui accensus semel exstingui nequitur ’. 
HIBeERNICcUs. 


LK-LORE: MARRYING IN MAY 

(clxxx. 11, 51, 84).—The objection goes 
back a long way. Ovid, ‘ Fasti.,’ 5, 490, 
‘‘Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait.” 
Common folk say ’tis ill to wed in May. 
Frazer quotes Plutarch to the same effect, 
and approves one of his suggested explana- 
tions. In May were held the Lemuria, when 
sacrifices were offered to the dead, and ghosts 
on the scent would be particularly dangerous 
to brides and bridegrooms. At the end of a 
long note he says ‘‘ The same aversion persists 
in England to this day, though the reason for 
it has long been forgotten.”’ 

HIBERNICUS. 


" KXow THYSELF” (clxxiii. 445; 
elxxiv. 16, 233).—In Edward Fitz 
Gerald’s ‘Polonius’ I find this excellent 

comment : 
This famous “ know thyself,” it does but say 
“ Know thine own business,” in another way. 
Menander. 


‘Hence too,’? says a testy modern, “ the 
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—— 


folly of that impossible precept ‘ Know thy- 
self,’ till it get translated into this more 
possible one, ‘Know what thou canst work 


,” 


at. H1BeRnicus. 
folk -LORE: MORNING DREAMS 
(clxxx. 63).—Moschus’ first (or second) 


idyll begins thus in Lang’s translation: “‘ To 
Europa, once on a time, a sweet dream was 
sent by Cypris, when the third watch of the 
night sets in, and near is the dawning ; when 
sleep more sweet than honey rests on the eye- 
lids, limp-loosing sleep, that binds the eyes 
with his soft bond, when the flock of truthful 
dreams fares wandering.”’ a 

Horace, ‘Sat.,’ I., x., 32, ‘‘ Quirinus 
appeared after midnight, when dreams are 
true.”” 

Ovid., ‘Her.,’ xix., 195, “ Just before 
dawn, as the lamp was now falling asleep, 
when dreams are wont to be true... I 
thought Isaw. . .”” 

Dante, ‘ Purg.,’ ix., 

Near the dawn . . . when our minds, more 
wanderers from the flesh 
And less by thought restrained, are, as *twere 
Il 
Of hely divination in their dreams 


See also ‘Inf.,’ xxvi. 


(Cary). 


Ricwarp Hussey. 


poPPY-HEADS (clxxviii. 44).—Henry on 
Virgil, ‘ Aeneid,’ iv., 486, and vi., 420, 
deals fully with the matter in two long and 
interesting notes. May I quote some? 


Honey mixed with poppy (the so called 
cocetum) was the sweetest sweet and greatest 
delicacy known before the invention of sugar. 
See Petron § 31, glires melle et papavere 
sparsos; Ov. Fasti iv. 151 Nec pigeat niveo 
tritum cum lacte papaver sumere, et expressis 
melle liquata favis. The part of the poppy 
used was not the bitter and narcotic capsule, 
but the seed, which is not only not bitter or 
narcotic, but sweet, esculent, and nutritive. See 
Pliny 19, 8, papaveris sativi tria geuera. Candi- 
dum, cuius semen tostum in secunda mensa 
cum melle apud antiquos dabatur. Even at 
the present day a confection of honey and 
poppy-seed is in use in various parts of the 
continent of Europe. [Henry ate a dish at 

en, and found it very sweet]. 

The seeds yield an oil extensively used as salad 
oil in Germany and other parts of continental 
Europe which do not produce the olive .. . 
Be wish Mr. Warburton and some other 
Virgilian commentators had seen in my grand- 
father’s garden, on the dry, warm, pleasant 
September mornings of just fifty-five years ago, 
a certain urchin embryo confrére of theirs, 
not quite ten years of age, how he devoured 


same ripe, black, sweet poppy-seeds which, if 
we are to take their word for it, produced such 
powerful effects not merely on the comparatively 
mild and gentle serpent of the Hesperides, but 
on that grimmest and surliest of all grim and 
surly monsters, three-headed, three-throated 
Cerberus himself. The cake or sop the Sibyl 
had with so much foresight provided for the 
emergency consisted, our oma informs us, 
of some kind pe Gans or grain (frugibus) mixed 
with honey, and was drugged (medicatis), but 
with what, our author not having told us, we 
are likely to remain ignorant, until, in the 
ceaseless revolution of Soman things, Cerber- 
uses and Sibyls come round again. 


G. G. L. 


HIMNEY-SWEEPERS: THEIR 
CLIMBING BOYS (12 S., iii. 347, 462; 
iv, 28, 143; x. 16; clxxix. 461).—The last 
Hertford climbing boy died at Hertford on 
May 13, 1940, in the person of Daniel Dye, 
chimney-sweep, aged ninety-three. Members 
of his family had carried on the business for 
a century or more; and he was only eight 
years old when he began working with his 
father. He told an interviewer ‘‘I did not 
look forward to it, as one of my brothers had 
been suffocated to death when climbing up the 
inside of a chimney, but it was the general 
thing for the son of a sweep to do.” 


H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


PARLIAMENT CLOCKS (clxxx. 45, 103). 
—The essential features of a so-called Par- 
liament Clock were a large plain unglazed 
dial, usually circular, more than 2 ft. in 
diameter, and a trunk about 1 ft. broad and 
2 ft. or more in length, large enough to 
accommodate the pendulum and weights. 

In 1797 Parliament passed an Act taxing 
all clocks and watches 5s..a year, with the 
natural result that they were discarded whole- 
sale, and the clockmakers nearly ruined. The 
game soon proved not worth the candle, and 
in April, 1798, the Act was repealed. 

This type of clock acquired its name because 
it was the only one which persisted through- 
out the period during which the Act was in 
force. Perhaps it escaped the tax as an 
official, almost Government, clock. But it had 
been in use for many years before that. As 
the Post Office clock it was installed in many 
inns which served as posting and coaching 
stages, as well as post offices in the modern 
sense. It would also be found in intermediate 
inns of the stages, for the convenience of 
travellers. Probably the examples at the Old 
Angel Hotel, Guildford, and Winslow Hall, 
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In the Hertford Museum there are two 
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examples of this Post Office or Parliament | 


Clock. The one came from the Old Coffee 
House Inn, Hertford, demolished two years 
ago, which, in 1722, was kept by the post- 
mistress Sarah Bowde. The other was re- 
cently acquired from a house at Ware, which 
was formerly a part of the George Inn, the 
chief inn of that town, It bears the name of 
** John Miller, Ware,’’ and is decorated with 
gilt lacquer in the Chinese Chippendale style 
prevalent about 1750. 

There would be one or two of these clocks in 
every town of any importance. Examples are 
to be seen at the George Inn, Southwark, the 
King’s Head, Aylesbury, the White Hart, 
Colnbrook, and the Queen’s Head, Hoddes- 
don. One, restored, was at the Geffrye 
Museuem, Kingsland Road. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


HE SECRET OF SCOTT’S AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 

(clxxx. 12, 101).—‘‘ Many people,’”’ as 
H. G. L. K. says, ‘‘ must have guessed who 
‘the Great Unknown’ really was.’’ Scott 
was a good talker with many stories, a 
copious letter-writer, and a keen observer of 
anything odd or striking in contemporary 
incident as well in the world of books. Thus 
he used and repeated much in his fiction that 
betrayed him to those who knew him. Sydney 
Smith was for some time in Edinburgh and, 
though wrong about ‘ Waverley,’ soon 
writing confidently of Scott’s latest novel. 
Scott’s ‘ Familiar Letters,’ 2 vols., 1894, give 
some significant details. Lady Louisa Stuart, 
one of his keenest critics, is surprised at his 
risking ‘‘ Elphin’”’ as the name of a dog in 
‘Old Mortality,’ when it was invented by 
Lady Douglas’s daughter for her dog (i., 411). 
She dislikes the sudden death of Bois-Guilbert 
in ‘Ivanhoe,’ not being aware that it was 
taken from that of a young advocate:on the 
floor of the Parliament House (ii., 72). 

Scott’s dear friend Lady Abercorn was not 
at first directly told, Society at that time 
being much employed in the ferreting out of 
the authorship of various things. But he 
clearly hinted that he was the Unknown, and 
by 1820 was openly confessing it (ii., 79). In 
this year Scott was in London and taken by 
Croker to see a display of rockets. Croker 
wrote to Lockhart (ii., 74) that 
tho’ it rained what is called cats and dogs all 
the while, the people flocked from far and near 
to see the great poet and greater novelist. 

Scott himself deals with the impossibility 
of keeping his name secret in the General 
Preface to ‘ Waverley,’ added in 1829: 











The real truth is, that I never expected or 
hoped to disguise my connection with these 
Novels from anyone who lived on terms of 
intimacy with me. 

He could not, of course, control gossip 
which invented confessions of his, forced out 
by a sudden question. Anonymous pieces are. 
always subject to false attributions. That is 
another nuisance of secrecy, a game which I 
have observed played often enough by literary 
gossipers with no real knowledge and plenty 
of confidence, 


W. iH. J. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (elxxx, 
79).—Isaac D’Israeli, in an article on 
‘Imprisonment of the Learned’ in his 
‘Curiosities of Literature’ (p. 13 of the one- 
volume edition of 1866), recalls the names of 
at least sixteen books that were written in 
prison, Of the authors the best-known are 
Boethius, Grotius, Buchanan, Cervantes, 
Raleigh, Voltaire, Bunyan, James Howell, 
Selden, Sir William Davenant, and Defoe. 

The pseudo-Chaucerian ‘ Testament of 
Love’ was written by Thomas Usk (died 
1388) when he was in prison. 

T. Cary was a prisoner in the Tower when 
he translated from the French the Sieur de 
la Serre’s ‘The Mirrour which flatters not,’ 
published in 1639. 

In 1750 there was published ‘‘ The Bee 
Reviv’d, or the Prisoners’ Magazine, con- 
taining the greatest curiosities, in prose and 
verse, etc., for the benefit of the Compiler, a 
prisoner for debt in Whitechapel Jail.” 

Another item known to me, like the last two, 
only from second-hand catalogues, is: ‘‘ The 
Suppressed Captive, being an_ historical 
novel, deduced from the distresses of real 
life, in an impartial and candid account of 
the unparallel’d sufferings of Caius Silius 
Nugenius, now under confinement in the Fleet 
Prison, at the Suit of an implacable and re- 
lentless Parent, Wrote by the Author and 
Suffered in the Fleet Prison, 1757.” 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Silvio Pellico (1789-1854), celebrated 
Italian patriot, wrote a gaol diary called 
‘ Le mie Prigioni,’ and also a tragedy entitled 
‘ Francesca da Rimini ’ which had success. 

In 1820 this patriot was arrested as & 
Carbonaro at Milan by the Austrians, and 
confined in Spielberg fortress for ten years. 
Imprisonment ruined his health. After gain- 
ing liberty he became librarian to the 
Marchesa Baroli until his death. _ 

Unknown to each other unluckily two 
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English@editors set to work, about the same 
time, to translate Pellico’s Diary into 
English— s 

(1) Thomas Roscoe, in 1835-34. 

(2) The Rev. Charles Findlater in 1834-35. 
The latter was never published. I have Find- 
later’s manuscript. 

Wma. JaGccarp. 


MUSTARD (clxxx, 10, 67, 106).—Mustard 
is grown in this neighbourhood for sheep- 
folding. From the shooting man’s point of 
view it is one of the best covers for partridges 
in early September. I have a marriage 
settlement of 1678. Among the silver plate is 
listed a mustard bor. A leading silversmith 
in London, who specialized in silver, told me 
he had never seen an earlier one. 

In the eighteenth-century cruet-stands 
there are often found two glass bottles with 
silver caps, not stoppers. These were for dry 
mustard and curry powder. They were used 
by shaking a little of the powder into the 
plate and mixing with the food there. ; 

The earliest mustard-pot I have seen is 
dated 1774. The two commonest forms of 
mustard flour nowadays are the nearly pure 
ground seed and the same diluted with some 
other edible powder. Pure mustard flour has 
to be mixed with water to develop the essen- 
tial oil to which it owes its flavour and 
strength. One hint in making it. Add about 
three drops of olive oil when stirring the 
powder into the cold water. The mixture 
keeps moist and has no additional flavour. 

F. Witt1am Cock, M.D. 

Appledore, Kent. 


“MOLD,” “GOLDEN” IN  PLACE- 

NAMES (clxxx. 30, 88).—Lion d’or is 
fairly common in France denoting an 
hospice. Similarly we have “‘ Golden Lion ”’ 
in the North of England, e.g. at South 
Shields, Alston, etc. (? is this the Percy 
Lion ?) 

The Hatherley brook west of Cheltenham 
(a tributary of the Severn rising in the 
Cotswolds at Up Hatherley) flows through a 
“Golden Valley *? on the right-hand side of 
the main Gloucester Road. 

The Jolly Farmer Inn near Bagshot, 
Surrey, was once called the ‘‘ Golden 
Farmer’? on account of the story of a high- 
wayman farmer who always paid his reckon- 
ing in gold, and was eventually arrested. 

Goldsmiths is the name of a large estate 
covering summit of Langdon Hills, Essex. 
Golden Pot is a well-known landmark in 
Shaldon Parish between Alton and Odiham, 





Hants. Goldewelle is referred to in old deeds 
relating to Brackley, Northamptonshire. 

There is a ‘‘ Gold Hill’’ between Chalfont 
St. Peter and Jordans Quaker Meeting 
House, Buckinghamshire. Golden Cross 
Hotel, Charing Cross, end of Strand, was re- 
built. but is successor of a famous old coach- 
ing inn with the same name that stood 
farther west and is described by Dickens. 
Golden Ball is the name of cottages on the 
Oxford-Henley road beyond Nuneham 
Courtenay, Oxon., probably once an inn. 

We. have Golden Grove at St. Ann’s Hill 
near Chertsey, Surrey. Goldhawk Road con- 
necting Shepherd’s Bush Green with Young’s 
Corner, Chiswick, was an old Roman road. 
The Roman Causeway was dug up by work- 
men in 1884. The road was probably that 
from London to Silchester. At the corner of 
Golders Lane, Shepherd’s Bush (long since 
obliterated) one Miles Syndercomb was 
hanged, drawn and quartered for a projected 
attack on the life of Cromwell in 1657. There 
are Golders Hill and Golders Green. St. 
David’s Gold and Copper Mines were between 
Barmouth and Dolgelley. 

A. B. ANDERSON. 


There is a farm in the parish of Pipe Rid- 
ware, Staffordshire, called Goldhayfields. A 
mining parish in the Potteries district of 
North Staffordshire is named Goldenhill, 
while Shropshire has a hamlet called Gold- 
stone (parish of Cheswardine). North Bucks 
provides the place-name Stoke Goldington. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


I have always understood that ‘ golden ”’ 
in place-names arose from a confusion be- 
tween Welsh Dur and French Wor. 


(Mrs.) Atice Parker. 


JSE OF WATER IN A LIBRARY (clxxx. 
’ 79).—Mice and rats peed a daily supply 
of water, and soon die, if completely deprived 
of it. If unable to get it, they have been 
known to gnaw through leaden water-pipes, 
causing escape and damage. They will also 
attack bookbindings, especially vellum, to 
stave off thirst and hunger. So that vessels 
of water in a library, where mice had access, 
would probably be placed there to help protect 
the bindings. 
Wm. JaGcarp. 


‘“(VHARACTERS ”  (clxxx. 60).—Many 

years ago, being stung by the vulgar 
impudence of one of whom his contemporaries 
were wont to say: ‘‘ But he is such a charac- 
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ter,’’ a foreigner asked for an explanation of 
this term, and this was the reply that he 
received : 

‘“ A ‘character’ is a person of no educa- 
tion and little wit, the misplaced tolerance of 
whose betters has put it out of their power 
to resent his impertinence.”’ 


Epwarp HErRon-ALLEN. 


ASHINGTON’S HERALDRY (clxxix. 

224; clxxx. 50, 107).—I have recollections 
of having noticed the stars and stripes affixed 
to a wall tablet at the east end of the nave 
south of the chance] arch, or else in the 
chancel itself, at Sulgrave Church. I am 
uncertain as to what member of this: illus- 
trious family this memorial pertains. I learn 
that Holy Trinity, Minories, has long since 
ceased to be used as a place of worship, and 
until quite recently was used as a Sunday 
school. A correspondent in the Sunday Times 
of June 27, 1937, pointed out a statement he 
had seen to the effect that there were points 
of similarity in the armorial bearings of a 
family of Washingtons who lived at South 
Cave Castle, near Hull, with those of the first 
President’s forbears. But in the issue for 
July 4 another correspondent remarked that 
at South Cave none of the armorial bearings 
bears sufficient resemblance to those of Wash- 
ington to justify any connection. In a series 
of oak shields bearing the names of previous 
Mayors of Northampton, displayed in the 
Town Hall, are a couple bearing the same 
name—Lawrence Washington, who was chief 
citizen of Northampton in 1533 and 1546. 
There ‘are many Washington entries in the 
church registers at Petworth (Sussex) and 
Tring (Herts). A Mr. Lawrence Washington, 
great-great-grandfather of George, was buried 
in the churchyard of All Saints, Maldon 
(Essex), January, 1652. The village of Pur- 
leigh (Essex) was where he was rector. 
Garsdon, near Malmesbury (Wilts), West- 
bury (near Buckingham) and Warton (near 
Carnforth (Lancs) all have Washington asso- 
ciations. The entries in the Warton regis 
ters date from 1584 to 1823, when the last 
local member died. Here the Washingtons, 
who were large landowners, built the church 
tower. 

Aan B, ANDERSON. 


GPANISH PROVERB WANTED (clxxx. 
63, 121).—Bohn’s ‘ Polyglot of Foreign 
Proverbs’ gives ‘‘ Fra gli amici guardami 
Iddio, che fra ’nemici mi guardero io’; but 
the nearest Spanish I find is ‘‘ Del agua 
mansa mi libre Dios, que de la recia me 








guardaré yo”’: from smooth water God pre 
serve me, from rough I will preserve myself, 


G. G. L, 


“OP”: ITALIAN (clxxx. 46, 107).—The 

supplement to ‘N.E.D.’ gives “4 
term of contempt for an Italian immi- 
grant’; U.S, slang, but the first example 
comes from P. G. Wodehouse, ‘ Psmith’ 
(1915). ‘‘ Dago,”” a supposed corruption of 
Diego = James, dates from 1732. It meant 
originally a man of Spanish parentage, and 
belongs to the S.W. section of U.S.A. ; now it 
is extended to include Spaniards, Portuguese 
and Italians generally. G.G.L 


SONNETS (clxxviii, 154, 211).—Charles 
Cotton has five examples of sonnets in 
four-foot lines. Here is the sestet of one, 
beginning ‘‘ Go, false one ’’: 
O woman! Frailty is thy name, 
Since she’s untrue y’are all to blame 
And but in man no truth is found: 
’Tis a fair sex, we all must love it, 
But (on my conscience) could we prove it, 
They al! are false ev’n under ground, 


HIBERNICUs. 


THE PIANO IN ENGLAND (clxxx. 62, 
120).—In ‘N. and Q.’ 2 S., i. 200, a 
Covent Garden play-bill of 1767 is given with 
first public notice of the piano in this coun- 
try. The first authentic notice of the instru- 
ment dates 1747, when J. S. Bach visited 
Frederick the Great. HIsegnicvs. 


OMEN CHIMNEY - SWEEPERS 
(clxxix. 461 s.v. Chimney-Sweepers: 
their climbing boys’; clxxx. 110).—As to 
women sweeps in this town, Bewdley, the 
tradition has it that when it was made 
illegal to send boys up the chimneys they 
sent girls. But they were not particularly 
strict in administering this law, for I knew 
at least two men, seventy to eighty years old, 
who had been sent up chimneys and could 
describe the awkward curves in those of old 


houses. (Mrs.) Atice PARKER. 


[NusuaL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxxix. 
passim).—In 1913, when “ Votes for 
Women ”’ was a hot subject and my younger 
daughter was born, I coined the name 
Votoria for her. Now, ungratefully, she does 
not like it! Her first Christian name 1s 
Minna; which reminds me that I too know 
a Minnie and learn from ‘N. and Q.’ that 
it is an uncommon name. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 
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OPY-BOOK MAXIMS (clxxix. 408, 445). 
—See British Museum Guide to the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
6th ed., 1928, p. 131, for a tablet containing 
“two lines of verse first written by the 
master, and then twice copied by the boy, 
each time incorrectly.’”’ In a sense the copy- 
book idea must be almost as old as education, 
since the verses must often have been chosen 
ag seeming to be excellent from a moral view- 
point. 
T. O. M. 


(HRISTIAN NAMES: MINNIE (clxxix. 
351, 391, 426; clxxx. 49, 70, 104).— 
In England this is a diminution of Wilhel- 
mina; in Ireland of Mary. It’s distinctive 


meaning is ‘‘held in memory’ or 
“beloved ’’ e.g. “‘my Minnie.’’ Is it per- 
haps connected with the German ‘‘ Minne- 
singers,” and the ‘‘troubadours” or 
“trouvéres’’ in France? ‘‘ Minne’ and 
“Minna ’’ are not uncommon in Germany. 


Epwarp Heron-AL.en. 


[FUSIONS AS DRINKS (clxxix. 423; 
clxxx. 16, 34, 51).—An old man in this 
district of Worcestershire always dried rasp- 
berry leaves and used them as tea in the 
ordinary manner, 
(Mrs.) Atice PaRxKeEr. 


(je? SONG WANTED (clxxx. 80).—It would 
greatly aid research if inquiriers would state 
an approximate date or period, instead of the 
~ and indefinite adjective “old.” To some 
folk a thing of a few years ago is called “ old ”; 
to others it may mean centuries. 

Possibly the song sought is actually entitled 
‘The Boatswain Calls,’ written by Thomas John 
— (1771-1841) of which the first verse runs 

us :— 


“The Boatswain calls, the wind is fair, 
‘The anchor heaving, 
Our sweethearts leaving, 

We to our duty must repair.” 


The remaining verses can be seen in the 
“Universal Songster . . .’ 1825-26, 3 vols. (vol. 
1. p. 388). 

Wm. Jacearp. 


EFERENCE WANTED (clxxix. 86).—The 

phrase, “ playing the sedulous ape,” is R. 
L. Stevenson’s, used of his own practice, 
writing exercises in the styles of various 
authors, “It is only after years of such gym- 
nastic,” he writes, “that he can sit down at 

t, legions of words swarming to his call, 
dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously bid- 
ding for his choice.” Unluckily my note has 
no reference, 





HiseEknIicvs. 


The Library. 





Design for a Journey. By M. D. Anderson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


} ISS Anderson, as we have before made 
‘* known to our readers, has already done 
a great deal to open people’s eyes to the 
treasures of beauty, observation and fun sur 
viving in the minor works, so to call them, 
of mediaeval artists. They are to be found 
scattered all over England. Few or none have 
escaped the lynx eye of the antiquary; local 
and general histories or accounts of ancient 
sculpture or glass abound in careful descrip- 
tions of them. Yet a book like this will have 
its use, for the knowledge and love of these 
things is certainly still too feeble among us. 
True, the charming title somewhat misleads : 
design precisely is lacking. No one could 
directly plan a journey from these pages, 
which conduct the reader from north to 
south, and from east to west on the rapid 
wings of association, leaving him to sort out 
place, and to a certain extent date, for him- 
self. Having made his own design he is to 
look up what Miss Anderson has to tell him 
concerning his chosen beat. On the other 
hand, by the fireside, desirous of getting a 
breathing-space of relief from the war, and 
giving up design altogether, he may fill his 
mind from this book with the delightful pic- 
tures which this writer has the knack of 
evoking, for she sees not only the works of the 
mediaeval carver with a penetrating and 
instructed eye, but sees also their setting, 
whether you take this as the country around 
or the chance of the day. 


The serious student of the Middle Ages will 
not find much to add to his store, and we 
think he will come to the conclusion that there 
is a whole side of the mediaeval spirit which 
the writer has not grasped. He may also con- 
sider her slightly mistaken on some points, 
e.g. too lenient to Strawberry Hill; and not 
justified in using precisely the word macabre 
of the queer choice of subject among the 
Norman carvers. But occasional disagree- 
ments such as these will not impair enjoy- 
ment of the book as a whole, nor prevent him 
from acknowledging the general competence 
of the author. Those who have not yet had 
much experience in searching out treasures 
of this kind—and for them these pages are 
primarily intended—should find here much 
pleasant stimulation and refreshment as well 
as definite information. 
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A Practical English-French Dictionary for 
English-speaking Countries. Compiled by 
G. W. F. R. Goodridge. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 5s. net.). 


THIS is a compilation the like of which we 

have been wishing for for some time, in 
that it gives the modern French war terms as 
well as sporting terms, expressions drawn 
from inventions and certain useful bits of 
slang. One picks up these things readily 
enough if one happens to be staying in 
France, but prospect of that has receded into 
the unknown. Yet old friends of France will 
still desire to keep their knowledge and use 
of French flexible and true to present usage ; 
they will also wish the young to acquire some 
readiness in the French of to-day as well as 
acquaintance with established French classics. 
Mr. Goodridge’s work gives most effective 
help in all this. 

M. Chevalley in the ‘Oxford French 
Dictionary ’’ invented a danger-signal which 
should bid the reader ‘‘ beware of apparent 
analogy.’’ Mr. Goodridge adopts this, and it 
forms one of the most useful features of his 
work. The use of English words of deriva- 
tion from Latin, which either are not 
French at all or have developed a sense dif- 
ferent from their sense in English, disfigures 
not infrequently Englishman’s’ French 
which otherwise runs pretty well. This, with 
the insertion of many idiomatic phrases, the 
indication of what verbs are irregular, and 
the noting of when h is aspirate, removes as 
much doubt and difficulty from the path of 
the beginner as anyone could hope for. 

The selection of words, too, we found most 
satisfactory ; we were particularly pleased to 
note the number of names of birds, beasts 
and plants which have been included. Testing 
in various departments we marked very few 
omissions, and often met with what we had 
sought expecting not to find it. 

One or two points of criticism may be 
offered for consideration. The French use of 
‘“‘ moins ’’ with the opposite adjective is not 
brought out. Thus for ‘‘ cheaper ’’’ we think 
that ‘‘moins cher’? is more used than 
“meilleur marché.’’ Surely ‘image’ 
should have been given as a general equiva- 
lent of ‘‘ picture,’’ being the ordinary word 
for pictures in books, whereas ‘‘ tableau ’’ is 
work on canvas or wood. It was a good thing 
to put in the conventional endings to letters : 
we wondered, though, whether ‘‘ Votre tout 





dévoué”’ quite (especially to those used # 
American correspondence) represents ‘‘ Yours 
sincerely.”’ f 

French—used by writers who for the me 
part show more skill than do English writer 
—seldom betrays to readers the comparative 
paucity of the vocabulary. An English 
French dictionary shows this up. We hay 
different words to express an endless number 
of different shades of meaning. Take for 
example ‘‘ricaner.’’ The French carries: 
with it a sinister sense: a laugh or a grim 
with a sneer (strong or slight) in if 
‘“Titter’’ might do for it in its milde 
meanings. Yet French (to judge from 
dictionaries, this among them) has nothi 
else to offer for the perfectly harmless, 
‘‘ giggle.”? Actually ‘‘ rire’’—perhaps with 
some qualifying word—is what would mostly, 
be used where we should use “‘ giggle” and 
we think that for practical use it would have. 
been the better suggestion. Several other 
examples of this comparative, and often! 
noticed, poverty of vocabulary might be 
given. It extends even to naming of natural | 
objects: thus, we believe, that there is oa 
one word, ‘‘ ronce,’’ to name both the rusl 
and the bulrush; and the daffodil and the’ 
jonquil are both ‘‘ narcisse.’’ q 

We have often thought it a pity that while 
there are many English people who can read 
French with enjoyment dacs are so few who 
can speak it with ease or write it correctly, ” 
Mr. Goodridge’s excellent dictionary should 
do these halting performers outstanding ser 
vice. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 21, col. 2, 1. 38, delete “ veluti 
peculiaris senibus,” and insert Aquilae senectus 
Ter, Heaut. 3.2.10. The old age of an eagle, A 
vigorous old... i 

At ante p. 59, col. 2, 1. 17, for “ reminder ee 
read remainder. a 

At ante p. 99, col. 2, trs. three lines eB. 

“Hadden, the Scottish newspaper printed 10) 

Oct. as the day. If one knew the whereabouts” 

of the above letters, an examination of the” 
—which occur as ll. 6-8 of article “ Orange” 
Boven ”’—to the top of the column. a 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to | 
give their names and addresses, for the infor” 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication, 
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